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GLENCAIRN, 
‘A DRAMATIC STORY IN THREE ACTS. 
FIRST ACT. 


One day in September 1869, two gentlemen 
came to the shop of Messrs Marshall and Sons, 
an old and much respected firm of goldsmiths 
and jewellers, Edinburgh. One of the two was 
a clergyman in Forfarshire, who was known to 
a member of the establishment. He introduced 
the person who was with him as Lord Gleneairn. 
His lordship, he said to one of the partners, ‘had 
a shooting near him in Forfarshire, and being 
desirous to make some purchases in their line, he 
thought he could not do better than recommend 
him. The person so flatteringly introduced was 
an Englishman of gentlemanly appearance and 
deportment, and seemed to be under thirty 
years of age. He was of medium height, with 
small well-formed hands and feet, brown hair, 
slight whiskers, a well-developed forehead, with 
that kind of placidity of countenance and dreamy 
indifference which are considered to be marks of 
high breeding. 

Here was altogether a promising customer for 
the splendid bijouterie which crowded the counters 
and shelves. His lordship, as was learnt, lived in 
good style at the country-house he had rented with 
the shootings ; he was kind and charitable to the 
poor people in the neighbourhood ; and as a sort 
of guarantee for his respectability, he had made a 
deposit of several thousands of pounds in a bank 
in Dundee, on which he could draw for ordinary 
expenditure. In the absence of other recommen- 
dations, to rent a country-house with shootings, 
and keep an account with a banker in the nearest 
town, are usually accepted as an unchallengeable 
passport to good society in Scotland. It is a 
cheap way of making character, not very nicely 
scrutinised. The jewellers referred to felt the force 
of so high a recommendation ; but professionally 
aware that all is not gold that glitters, they saga- 
ciously consulted a book of the Scottish peerage as 
to his lordship’s pretensions. There they discovered, 


what is generally known, that the title of the Earl 
of Glencairn had become dormant upon the 
decease, in 1796, of John, fifteenth earl, brother 
and successor of the Earl of Glencairn who was so 
pathetically eulogised and lamented by Burns— 
The bridegroom may forget the bride 
Was made his wedded wife yestreen ; 
The monarch may forget the crown 
That on his head an hour has been ; 
The mother may forget the child 
That smiles sae sweetly on her knee ; 
But I’ll remember thee, Glencairn, 
And a’ that thou hast done for me! 
But although the earldom was dormant, there 
were two claimants, and probably this gentleman 
was one of them—perhaps a trifle too eager in 
taking up the title before it was regularly assigned 
to him. Then, the highly respectable char- 
acter of the clergyman who had introduced him 
forbade any idea that he could be an impostor. 
Other things justified a good opinion of his lord- 
ship. He had taken up his quarters at the Royal 
Hotel, the notes he wrote bore an earl’s coronet 
prettily printed in red ink, over a monogram 
H. G. of the same colour. The monogram pur- 
ported to signify Hamilton, Earl of Glencairn. 
And the signature of his lordship was simply H. 
Glencairn. More than all this; he was attended 
by a ‘tiger,’ a little footboy with top-boots, buck- 
skin breeches, and wearing a cockade, indicative 
that his master bore a military commission under 
the Queen. 

Who could stand out against all this proof of 
high life? From the time of the introduction 
until the latter part of January 1870, Glen- 
cairn was a frequent visitor and purchaser, all he 
bought being put down to account. He was 
by no means one of your eager purchasers. He 
declared himself a connoisseur in the jewellery laid 
before him, and was particular in giving directions 
regarding the articles manufactured for him. He 
even went the length of sketching the articles he 
desired, and such was his elegant plausibility and 
fastidiousness that no one could have imagined 
him to be aught but a gentleman of refined 
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tastes and habits. Evidently, he had received a 
first-rate education, while his language, manners, 
and general accomplishments were proof of his 
having moved in the highest society. His harangues 
were spotless, almost saintly. On one occasion, 
seeing a lad in the shop, son of one of the 
partners, he benevolently gave him some good 
advices regarding his conduct through life, especi- 
ally recommending him to be diligent, truthful, 
and always to keep in mind that ‘ honesty is the 
best policy.’ 

As if to lull all suspicion to sleep, this accom- 
plished simulator incidentally told a member of the 
firm that he had large estates in Northamptonshire, 
and also in Scotland and Ireland ; that he had been 
left a ward in Chancery, with an immense property, 
which would soon be at his disposal, upon the 
termination of the proceedings, which were nearly 
concluded. He likewise spoke of being a cousin 
to the late Marquis of Hastings, that he was a 
relative of the Duke of Hamilton, and was quite an 
intimate friend of the Prince of Wales. Piling up 
his connection with great people, he on one occa- 
sion produced a package, addressed, ‘ Rt. Hon. H. 
Glencairn,’ containing a Dresden dish, having on 
it a very fine miniature of a beautiful woman. 
This miniature, his lordship mentioned, was a 
picture of the mother of the Great Napoleon, and 
that the Emperor Napoleon IIL, hearing of it, had 
sent to him to be allowed to see it; a special 
messenger had accordingly been sent with it to 
Paris, to shew it to the Emperor, who was so much 
pleased with it that he offered for it the sum of 
ten thousand pounds, which was refused. If the 
jewellers pleased, they might put it, for a short 
time, in their show-window ; which they did as 
an act of courtesy. One way and another, his 
lordship purchased articles to the amount of 
1.300, 7s. 6d., not a penny of which he paid. 
Several other tradesmen in Edinburgh were simi- 
larly imposed on by his lordship; one of them 
having furnished him with the full equipments 
of a Highland dress, In a note to a well- 
known draper, bearing the earl’s coronet, and 
signed ‘ H. Glencairn,’ his lordship orders ‘a dozen 
turn-down collars, which were sent to him. His 
lordship might be congratulated on the knack of 
keeping himself neat at other people’s expense. 

This easy way of getting into debt came to 
an end. His lordship having gone away without 
clearing scores, the jewellers got a little uneasy. 
They wrote to the clergyman who had intro- 
duced him, for explicit information, and all the 
comfort they got was vague and unsatisfactory. 
They were told that, ‘so far as my information 
goes, your customer is perfectly good.’ That he 
had been informed, ‘Lord Glencairn’s English 
residence was Milbury Park, Northamptonshire, 
and that his income was forty or fifty thousand a 
year. He has estates in Ireland and Scotland also. 
The mystery about title has arisen from his being 
known until lately as the Hon. Mr Hamilton. I 


the English estates, assuming her name; but his 
grandfather Cunningham left him a ward in 
Chancery, with property and money, on the con- 
dition of his taking up the title when he was 
twenty-eight. The term expires this year, and he 
is to take up the title in March or April, and, I 
suppose, assumes the name now, possession being 
nine points of the law.’ In these and some 
other plausibilities, there was little assurance. 
It was disheartening to know that his lord- 
ship had exhausted his credit with the banker 
at Dundee. Scotch bank agents are not easily 
imposed on ; being usually jealous of strangers of 
whom they are not thoroughly assured, The 
banker in question was not slow in noticing 
that the deposit made with him by his lordship 
had gradually sunk to nothing, and he politely but 
firmly declined to let the account be overdrawn. 
The drying up of resources in this quarter had 
doubtless sent his lordship adrift to exercise his 
wonderful accomplishments elsewhere. Shortly 
after his disappearance, ‘tiger’ and all, from Edin- 
burgh, and when Marshall and Sons were gloomily 
meditating on their misadventure, they received 
a letter from a well-known diamond merchant in 
London, making confidential inquiries concerning 
‘Lord Glencairn of Auchenleish, Perthshire, who, 
it has been stated, is entitled to the earldom and 
estates, and takes possession of his title of Earl, &c. 
next March.” His lordship had contemplated a 
swoop upon diamonds, rough or polished, it was 
all one ; and we learn that he actually succeeded 
in carrying off a quantity of brilliants, 

When the diamond merchant’s letter sounded 
the note of alarm, Mr Thomas Smith, one of the 
firm, went off to London, to see after matters. 
Immediately it was visible that his firm had been 
duped; but, like a resolute Scotsman, he did 
not give up the game. He learned that the 
so-called Lord Glencairn could possibly be seen 
at the office of a Mr P——, his solicitor. Thither 
he proceeded, his account of three hundred pounds 
odds in his pocket, determined to get a settle- 
ment somehow, if at all practicable. Curiously 
enough, P——, a shrewd man of business, had 
yielded to the blandishments of his lordship, and 
averred that he was a wealthy man, who was to 
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enter upon his estates on the 25th of March‘ 


Smith, however, had grown sceptical on the’ point, 
although he observed, on looking round the room, 
that it contained several japanned tin boxes 
inscribed with the name in gold letters, ‘ Right 
Honourable Lord Glencairn” The tin boxes might 
be full of deeds concerning heritable property ; but 
Smith, as we say, having learned to be doubtful of 
appearances, insisted on seeing his lordship, with 
a view to a settlement of his account. He felt 
certain that his lordship was up-stairs, for he saw 
his hat, which was of a peculiar cut, on the table, 
and caught a glimpse of his lordship’s ‘ tiger’ 
hovering about the door. It was no use denying 
the fact, and Mr Smith was taken up-stairs by Mr 
P——, and ushered into a room very elegantly 
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furnished, and provided with a handsome book- 
case, while on the walls were maps of his lordship’s 
extensive estates. Glencairn was sitting at a writ- 
ing-table. What ensued at this memorable inter- 
view had better be told in Mr Smith’s own words : 

‘He rose and received me very courteously, and 
expressed his pleasure at seeing me. He said that 
his solicitor had informed him of my visit, and 
that I was perfectly right to come and make 
inquiries, but that he left his matters entirely in 
the hands of his solicitor, who would make every- 
thing right with me. After some general conver- 
sation, I left the room, and went down to Mr 
P——’s room again, and I said to him: “His 
lordship has thrown me in contact with you to 
settle matters. What do you propose todo?” He 
said that in the conversation which he had with 
his lordship up-stairs, his lordship had instructed 
him, if I pressed the matter, to give me back 
several things that were still lying in the office 
there, and to give me a cheque for the residue, 
which I could get cashed. At the same time, he 
said that, if we did that, it would be a very foolish 
thing for our own interests, as his lordship intended 
to make very extensive purchases in jewellery, to 
give away to various parties ; and that he had been 
very much satisfied with the way we had conducted 
ourselves. Mr P—— added, that if I thought it 
better not to offend his lordship, he was inclined 
to give me a guarantee that the debt would be paid 
to us on the 25th of March.” Mr Smith was con- 
tented with this latter proposal. He accepted Mr 
P——’s written guarantee, the terms of which he 
dictated. 

With this promise to pay, Smith returned to 
Scotland ; but when the 25th of March came, no 
payment arrived. Now ensues a tremendous 
splutter. His lordship had strangely disappeared 
from London. P—— was frantic, for he had been 
imposed on to the extent of five thousand pounds ; 
and in his helplessness, despatched a clerk to 
Edinburgh to see if anything could be heard of his 
missing lordship. Not a vestige of him could be 
discovered, Glencairn had evaporated into empty 
space. Bad news this for Smith ; but he held the 
guarantee, and instantly he proceeded to London to 
bring it’ to a bearing. On presenting himself to 
the luckless P. » he found that gentleman in 
despair ; for, besides being ‘taken in’ to the extent 
of five thousand pounds by this specious personage, 
he had given him in cash down the sum of eight 
hundred pounds. How he, a skilled and respect- 
able London solicitor, should have allowed him- 
self to be so egregiously duped by an adventurer, 
passes our comprehension. 

Let us picture this defrauded solicitor and his 
unwelcome visitor, Smith, sitting together dole- 
fully in that business-room. There is a consider- 
able dramatic interest in the scene. Mr Smith, 
as member of a venerable firm more than a 
hundred years old, does not want to be harsh, 
but he would like to get his money. In his 
hand he holds the guarantee, and hints as to 
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what should be done. P—— acknowledges he is 
liable, but he cannot pay. He humiliatingly 
mentions that Lord Glencairn had made presents 
to himself and his clerks of many of the articles 
fraudulently purchased from the firm represented 
by Mr Smith, and he will be glad if these articles 
are taken back, and the guarantee discharged. The 
articles produced might amount to nearly a half 
of the bill, To make the best of a bad bargain, 
Mr Smith agreed to the terms. He was partly 
moved to do so by the father of the solicitor, 
an aged man wearing a pair of gold spectacles, 
who implored him to act in a merciful spirit. 
‘Why,’ was the response, ‘these very spec- 
tacles you wear are part of the goods taken from 
us.” ‘Take them, oh, take them,’ replied the old 
gentleman, with tears in his eyes; and so saying, 
he removed the gold spectacles from his nose, and 
handed them over to Smith, in assuagement of 
his demand. We do not remember anything more 
touching than this in Moliére. There was a 
further diminution of the claim, by the manager 
of the bank in Dundee returning a gold chain and 
locket which Glencairn had presented to one of 
his clerks, and which, like many other articles, had 
been stolen from the shop of Marshall and Sons ; 
his lordship in the course of his visits having done 
a little stealing as well as swindling. On the 
whole, Smith thought he had got pretty well out 
of the untoward affair. The net loss to the firm 
was L131, 12s, 2d. Before quitting London, Mr 
Smith paid a farewell visit to the solicitor’s office, 
to discover if his lordship, at his unceremonious 
departure, had left the Highland dress which he 
had procured from a shopkeeping firm in Edin- 
burgh. He fortunately found the dress in a tin 
box, which he brought away, and the dress was . 
returned to the parties concerned. So much for 
dealing on credit with a pretentiously high-class 
customer. The clergyman, the original cause of 
the disaster, owned he had been mistaken in his 
recommendations. We should think he will be 
more cautious in future. 

We now drop the curtain at the conclusion of 
the first act of this strange drama in real life. 

W. C. 


THE FLAG OF DISTRESS. 
CHAPTER XXXIX.—SHARE AND SHARE ALIKE. 


In the Condor’s forecastle. It is her second night 
since leaving San Francisco, and the second watch 
is on duty; the men of the first having come down 
from the deck, That on duty is Padilla’s ; in it 
Gomez, Hernandez, Velarde, and the two sailors 
of nationality unknown. The off-watch consists of 
Striker, Davis, the Frenchman who is called La 
Crosse, with the Dutchman and Dane. All five 
are in the fore-peak, the chief-mate, as they sup- 
pose, having retired to his cabin. 

They are waiting till those on the watch, not 
required for deck-duty, come below. All of these 
have had intimation they will be wanted in the 
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forecastle ; a summons that to most of the second- 
watch seems mysterious. They obey it, notwith- 
standing ; and after a time the two sailors come 
down—the nondescripts without name, one pass- 
ing under the sobriquet of ‘Old Tarry,’ the other 
having had bestowed upon him the equally distinc- 
tive, but less honourable appellation of ‘Slush.’ 
Shortly after, the second-mate, Padilla, makes his 
appearance, along with him Velarde. 

‘Theer be two not yit among us,’ says Striker. 
‘In coorse, one’s at the wheel.’ 

‘Yes ; Gomez is there,’ responds Padilla. 

‘Where be Hernandez ?” 

‘I don’t know. Likely, along with him.’ 

‘Don’t much matter,’ puts in Davis. ‘I darsay 
we can settle the thing without either. You begin, 
Jack, and tell Mr Padilla and the rest what we ’ve 
been talking about.’ 

“’'Twon’t take a very long time to tell it, responds 
Striker. ‘Theer be no great need for wastin’ 
words. All I’ve got to say are, that the swag in 
this ship shud be osbilly divided,’ 

Padilla starts, Velarde doing the same. ‘ What 
do you mean?’ asks the former, putting on an air 
of surprised innocence. 

‘I means what I’ve sayed—that the swag shud 
be eekilly divided.’ 

‘And yet I don’t understand you.’ 

*Yis, ye do. Come, master mate, ’taint no use 
shammin’ ignorance—not wi’ Jack Striker, ’t all 
events. He be too old a bird to get cheated wi’ 
chaff. If ye want to throw dust into my eyes, it 
must be o’ the sort that’s stowed aft in the cabin. 
Now, d’ ye understan’ me ?’ 

Padilla looks grave, so does Velarde. Old Tarry 
and Slush shew no sign of feeling ; both being 
already apprised of the demand Striker intended 
to make, and having given their promise to back it. 

‘Well ;’ says the second-mate, ‘you appear to 
be talking of some gold-dust. And, 1 suppose, you 
know all about it ?’ 

‘That we do,’ responds Striker. 

* Well, what then ?’ asks Padilla. 

‘Only what I’ve sayed, rejoins the Sydney 
Duck. ‘If you weesh, I can say it over ’gain. 
That theer yellow grit shud be measured out to 
the crew o’ this craft share an’ share alike, even 
hands all roun’ without respectin o’ persons. An’, 
it shell be so deevided—shell, an’ must.’ 

‘Yes!’ endorses Davis, with like emphatic affir- 
mation. ‘It shall, and it must !’ 

‘ Pe gar, must it!’ adds the Frenchman ; followed 
in the same strain by Stronsen the Dane, and Van 
Houten the Dutchman, chorused by Tarry and 
Slush. 

‘It an’t no use your stannin’ out, masters,’ 
continues Striker, addressing himself to Padilla 
and Velarde. ‘Ye see the majority’s again ye; 
an’ in all cases o’ the kind wheresomever I’ve seed 
’em, the majority means the right.’ 

‘Certainly it means that,’ echo the others, all 
save Padilla and Velarde, who remain silent and 
scowling. 

*Yis, continues Striker, ‘an theer be one who 
an’t present among us, as oughter have his share 
‘too. 

‘Whom are you speaking of ?’? demands Padilla. 

‘I needn’t tell ye, responds Striker. ‘If I an’t 
mistook, that’s him comin’ down, an’ he can speak 


| for hisself,’ 


At the words, a footstep is heard upon the fore- 


castle stair. A pair of legs is seen descending ; 

after them a body—the body.of Harry Blew ! 
Padilla looks scared, Velarde the same. Both 

fancy their conspiracy discovered, their scheme 


blown ; and that Striker with all that talk has | 
been only misleading them. They are undeceived, | 


on hearing what the mate has to say. Striker 
elicits it, by repeating the conversation that has 
assed, 
" Thus Harry Blew gives rejoinder: ‘I’m with 
ye, shipmates, to the end, be that sweet or bitter. 
Striker talks straight, an’ his seems the only fair 
way of settlin’ the question. The majority must 
decide. There’s two not here, an’ they’ve got to 
be consulted. They ’re both at the wheel. There- 
fore, let’s all go aft, an’ talk the thing there. 
There ’s no fear for our bein’ interrupted. The 
skipper’s asleep, an’ we’ve got the ship to our- 
selves,’ 

So saying, Blew leads the ladder, the rest 
starting from their seats, and crowding after. 

Once on deck, they cluster around the fore- 
hatch, and there stop; the first-mate having some- 
thing to say before going aft. The second does 
not take part in this conference ; but stealing 


past unseen, glides on towards the after-part of | 


the ship. Soon the others proceed in the same 
direction in a straggled string, which again con- 
tracts into a knot as they reach the open quarter- 
deck, by the capstan, there again stopping. And 
there, the moonlight, falling full upon their faces, 
betrays the expression of men in mutiny ; but 
mutiny unopposed. On the quarter-deck no one 
questions them. For the traitorous first-otficer has 
spoken truly: the captain is asleep; they have 
the ship to themselves ! 

It is Gomez who is at the wheel, his ‘ trick’ 
having commenced at the changing of watches. 
He is not alone, but with Hernandez beside him, 
Neither is yet aware of the strike that has 
taken place; though during the day they have 
heard some whisperings, and are half expecting 
trouble with their subordinates. 

The theme which engages them is altogether 
different—beauty, not booty, being the subject of 
their discourse, which is carried on in a low tone. 
It is Hernandez who first introduces it, asking : 

‘About the girls? What are we to do with 
them after getting ashore ?’ 

‘ them, of course,’ promptly answers the 
‘That ’s what I mean doing with the beau- 
Don’t you intend the same 


other. 
tiful Doiia Carmen. 
with Tiiez ?’ 

‘ Of course ; if I can,’ 

‘Can! There need be no difficulty about it, 
camarado,’ 

‘I hope not ; though I think there will, and a 
good deal. There’s certain to be some.’ 

‘In what way ?’ 

‘Suppose they don’t give their consent ?’ 

‘A fig for their consent! They must consent ! 
Don’t be letting that scare you. hether they ’re 
agreeable or not, we ll have a marriage ceremony, 
or the form of one—all the same. I can fix that, 
or I’m much mistaken about the place we’re 
going to, and the sort of men we shall meet. If 
the Padre Padierna be yet alive, he’ll marry me 
to Carmen Montijo without asking her any ques- 
tions, or, if he did, caring what her answers might 
be. And if he’s under ground, I’ve got another 
string to my bow, in the young cura, Gonzaga, 
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who, in my time, had charge of souls in a pueblita, 
nearer the place where I hope we shall be able to 
make shore. And should neither of these my old 
acquaintances turn up, there are no end of others 
who will be willing to tie the knot that’s to make 
you happy for life. I tell you, hombre, you’re 
steering straight towards an earthly paradise ; 
you’ll tind that in Santiago.’ 

‘I hope it may be as you say.’ 

‘You may rest sure of it. Once in the old Vera- 
guan town, with these girls as our wives—and 
they no longer able to question our calling them 
so—we can enter society without fear of shewing 
our faces. And with this big bonanza at our backs, 
we may lead a luxurious life there, or go anywhere 
else it pleases us, As for returning to your dear 
California, as you call it, you won't care for that 
when you’ve become Benedict.’ 

‘You’ve made up your mind, then, that we 
marry them ?’ 

‘Of course, I have, and for certain reasons; 
otherwise I shouldn’t so much care, now that 
they ’re in our power, and we can dictate terms to 
them, You can do as you please respecting mar- 
riage, though you have the same motive as myself 
for changing your sefiorita into a seiiora,’ 

‘What do you allude to?’ 

‘You forget that both these damsels have large 
——— in Spain, as worthy friend Martinez 
made me aware not long since. The Dota Car- 
men will inherit handsomely at her father’s death, 
which is much the same as saying now. I don’t 
refer to his gold, but the landed property he has 
elsewhere—in Biscay, which, please the Fates, I 
shall some day look up and take possession of. 
While the Doita Iiez has no end of acres in Anda- 
lusia, besides whole streets of fine houses in Cadiz. 
To get all that, these girls must be our wives ; 
otherwise, we should have no claim to it, nor be 
able to shew our faces in the Peninsula.’ 

‘I’ve known all along about the Andalusian 
estates, The old usurer told me too—said he’d 
advance money on them, if he were sure of my 
marrying the lady. But, if you believe me, it’s not 
altogether the money that’s moving me in this 
whole affair. I’m madly fond of the girl—so 
fond, that if she hadn’t a claco in the world I 
would become her husband.’ 

‘Say, rather, her master; as I intend to be of 
Carmen Montijo. Once we get ashore, I’ll teach 
her submission. The haughty dame will learn 
what it is to be awife. And if not an obedient 
one, then, por Dios! she shall have a divorce, 
after I’ve squeezed out of her that Biscayan estate. 
Then she can go free, if it so please her. Mira! 
what ’s up yonder ?? 

The interrogatory comes from his observing a 
group of men assembled on the fore-deck, along- 
side the hatch. The sky cloudless, with a full 
moon overhead, shews it to be composed of nearly, 
if not all the crew. The light also displays them 
in earnest gesticulation ; while their voices, borne 
aft, tell of some subject seriously debated. 

What can it be? The men of the first watch, 
long since relieved, should be asleep in their 
bunks. Why are they now on deck? This, 
of itself, surprises the two at the wheel. And 
while engaged in mutual interrogation, they per- 
ceive the second-mate coming aft—as also, that he 
makes approach in a hurried, yet stealthy manner. 

‘What ’s up?’ asks Gomez. 


‘Trouble,’ answers Padilla, ‘A mutiny among 
the men we engaged to assist us,’ 

‘On what grounds ?’ 

‘They ’ve got to know all about the gold-dust— 
even the exact quantity there is of it.’ 

‘Indeed! And what’s their demand ?’ 

‘That we shall share it with them. They say 
they ‘Il have it so,’ 

‘The deuce they do!’ 

‘The old ladrone, Striker, began it. But what 
will astonish you still more ; the first-mate knows 
all our plans, and’s agreed to go in along with us, 
He’s at the head of the mutineers, and insisting 
on the same thing. They swear if we don’t divide 
equally, the strongest will take what they can. 
I’ve stolen aft, to ask you what we ’d best do,’ 

‘They ’re determined, are they ?? 

‘To the death—they say so.’ 

‘In that case,’ mutters Gomez, after a moment 
or two spent in reflection, ‘I suppose we’ll have 
to yield to their demands. I see no help for it. 
Go back, Padilla, and say something to pacify 
them. Maldita!/ this is an unexpected difficulty 
—ugly as sin.’ 

Padilla is about to return to his discontented 
shipmates on the forward deck ; but is saved the 
journey, seeing them come aft. Nor do they 
hesitate to invade the sacred precincts of the 
quarter ; for they have no fear of being forbidden. 
Soon they mount up to the poop-deck, and cluster 
around the wheel; the whole Condor’s crew now 
present—mates as men—all save the captain and 
cook. And all take part in the colloquy that 
succeeds, either by speech or gestures, 

The debate is short, and the question in dispute 
soon decided. Harry Blew, backed by the ex- 
convicts, talks with determination—confirming it 
by emphatic exclamations. The others, with inter- 
ests identical, stand by the two chief speakers, 
backing them up with words and cries of encour- 
agement, 

‘Shipmates!’ says the first-officer, ‘this gold 
we ’re all after should be equally partitioned 
between us,’ 

‘Must be, adds Striker, with an oath. ‘Share 
an’ share alike. It’s the only fair way. An’ the 
only one we ’ll gie in to.’ 

‘Stick to that, Striker!’ cries Davis; ‘we'll 
stand by ye.’ 

‘ Pe gar! certainement,’ endorses the Frenchman. 
‘Vat for no? Sacré bleu! ve vill. Iam for les 
droits de matelot—le vrai démocratique. Vive le 
fair play !’ 

Dane and Dutchman, with Tarry and Slush, 
speak in the same strain. The scene is short, as 
violent. The Spaniards perceiving themselves in 
a minority, and a position that threatens unpleas- 
ant consequences, give way, and consent to an 
— distribution of the anticipated spoil. After 
which, the men belonging to the off-watch retire 
to the forecastle, and there betake themselves to 
their bunks; while the others scatter about the 
ship. ~ 

il Gomez remains at the wheel, his ‘ trick’ not 
yet being over; Hernandez beside him. For a 
time, the two are silent, their brows shadowed 
with gloom. It is not pleasant to lose some fifty 
thousand dollars apiece ; and this they have as 
good as lost within the last ten minutes. Still 
there is a reflection to soothe them—they can 
think of other bright skies ahead. 
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Gomez first returning to s of them, says : 

‘Never mind, amigo. There will be money 
enough to serve our present on gee all the same. 
And for the future, we can both build on a good 
sure foundation.’ 

©On what ?’ 

‘On our “ Castles in Spain !”’ 


CHAPTER XL.—‘* LAND HO!’ 


The voyage Carmen Montijo and Iiiez Alvarez 
are now making is not their first. Both have been 
at sea before—in the passage out from Spain. But 
in Carmen’s case, that was long years ago; while 
Inez’s absence from it has been too short to exempt 
her from the mal de mer, and both of them alike 
suffer from it. Stricken down by it, they are for 
several days confined to the cabin, most of the 
time to their state-room. 

In their affliction, they have not been so badly 
attended. The old negro cook, acting also as 
steward, comes up to the occasion ; for he has a 
tender heart under his rough sable skin, and waits 
upon them with delicate assiduity. And Captain 
Lantanas is equally assiduous in his attentions, 
placing most of his time at their disposal. In due 
course they recover; and after a day or two 
waiting for fine weather, venture upon deck. 

During their sojourn below, they have had no 
communication with any one, save Don Gregorio 
—who has been like themselves, invalided—of 
eourse also the captain and cook. But not any of 
the officers or sailors of the ship. Indeed, on 
these they have never set eyes, excepting on that 
day when they sailed out through the Golden 
Gate. 

And now they wish to see Harry Blew and 
speak with him, but cannot. Whatever the reason, 
they have been a long time upon deck without 
finding an opportunity to communicate with him ; 
and they wait for it with irksome impatience. 
At length, however, it seems to have arrived. 
He is in the waist with several of the sailors 
around him, occupied about one of the boats there 
slung upon its davits. While regarding him and 
his movements they cannot avoid observing those 
beside him, nor help being struck by them. Not 
so much their movements, as their features, and 
the expression there exhibited. On no one of them 
is it pleasant, but on the contrary scowling and 


savage. 

Just then, Harry, separating from the sailors, is 
seen coming aft. It is in obedience to a message 
which the black cook has brought up out of the 
eabin—an order from Captain Lantanas for his 
first-officer to meet him on the quarter-deck and 
assist him in ‘taking the sun.’ But the skipper 
himself has not yet come up, and on reaching the 
quarter, the ex-man-o’-war’s man, for the first time 
since he shipped on the Chilian craft, finds himself 
alone in the presence of the ladies, They salute 
him with an empressement which, to their surprise, 
is but coldly returned ; only a slight bow, after 
which he appears to busy himself with the log- 
slate lying on the capstan-head. One closely 
scrutinising him, however, would see that this is 
pretence’; for his eyes are not on the slate, but 
furtively turned towards the ship’s waist, watching 
the men, from whom he has just parted, and who 
seem to have their eyes upon him. 

The young ladies thus repulsed, almost rudely, 


as they take it, make no further attempt to bring 
on a conversation ; but forsaking their seats, retire 
down the companion-stairs, keeping on to their 
own state-room, there to talk over a disappoint- 
ment that has given chagrin to both, but which 
neither can satisfactorily explain. The more they 
canvass the conduct of the Englishman, the 
stranger it seems to them; and the greater grows 
their chagrin. For now they feel almost sure that 
something must have happened ; that same thing 
—whatever it be—which dictated those parting 
compliments so cold and unfeeling. They seem 
doubly so now, for now they have evidence that 
such was the sentiment—almost proof of it in the 
behaviour of Harry Blew. He must know the 
feelings of his patron—the preserver of his life— 
how they stood at their last parting, and from 
this he has taken his cue to act as he is doing. 
Only in such sense can the ladies account for his 
reticence—if not rudeness. 

They are hurt by it, stung to the quick, and 
never again during that voyage do they attempt 
entering into conversation with the first-officer of 
the Condor ; only on rare occasions shewing them- 
selves on deck ; as if they disliked looking upon 
him who too vividly reminds them of the treason 
of their lovers. 

Can it be treason? And ifso, why? They ask 
these questions with eyes bent upon their fingers 
—on rings encircling Se eg there by those 
they are thinking about. at of itself should 
be sufficient proof of their loyalty. Yet it is not, 
for love is above all things suspicious—however 
doting, ever doubting. Even on this evidence of 
its reliability they no longer lean, and can scarce 
console themselves with the hope hitherto sus- 
taining them. Further off than ever seems the 
realising of that sweet expectation founded upon 
two words still ringing in their ears: ‘ Hasta 
Cadiz !” 

And thus the time somewhat tediously passes, 
till they hear two other words of cheerful import : 
‘Land Ho!’ 

The cry comes from one of the sailors stationed 
on the fore-topmast cross-trees of the Condor. 
Since sunrise a look-out has been kept as the hands 
could be spared. It is now near noon, and land 
has just been sighted. 

Captain Lantanas is not quite certain of what 
land it is. He knows it as the Veraguan coast, 
but does not recognise the particular place. Noon 
coming on with an unclouded sky, enables him 
to catch the sun in its meridian altitude, aad so 
make him sure of a good sight. And as the Chilian 
skipper is a skilled observer, having confidence in 
the observations he has made, the land sighted 
should be the island of Coiba, or an islet that 
covers it, called Hicaron. Both are off the coast of 
Veragua, westward from Panama Bay, and about a 
hundred miles from its mouth. Into this the 
Condor is seeking to make entrance. 

Having ciphered out his noon reckoning, the 
skipper enters it in his log: ‘Lat. 7°20’ N. Long. 
82°12’W. Wind W.S.W. Light breeze.’ While 

mning these slight memoranda, little does he 

ream of what significance they may one day 
become. The night before, while taking an 
observation of the stars, could he have read them 
astrologically, he might have discovered many a 
chance against his ever making another entry in 
that log-book. 
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A wind west-sou’-west is favourable for entering 
the Bay of Panama. A ship steering around Cabo 
Mala, once she has weathered this much dreaded 
headland, will have it on her starboard quarter. 
But the Condor, coming down from north, gets it 
nearly abeam; and her captain perceiving he has 
run a little too much coastwise, cries out to the 
man at the wheel: ‘Hard a-starboard! Put the 
helm down! Keep well off the land!’ Saying 
this, he lights a cigarrito, for a minute or two 
amuses himself with his monkeys, always playful 
at meeting him ; then, ascending to the poop-deck, 
he enters into conversation with company more 
refined—his lady-passengers. 

The sight of terra firma, with the thought of 
soon setting foot on it, makes all joyous; and 
Captain Lantanas adds to their exhilaration by 
assuring them, that in less than twenty-four 
hours he will enter the Bay of Panama; and in 
twenty-four after, bring his barque alongside the 
wharf of that ancient port, so oft pillaged by 
Silibusteros. 

After staying an hour or so on deck, indulging 
in cheerful conversation and pleasant anticipations, 
the tropic sun becoming too sultry for comfort, one 
and all retire to the cabin for shade, and to take 
siesta—the last being a habit of all Spanish- 
Americans, The Chilian skipper is also accustomed 
to have his afternoon nap. There is no need for 
his remaining longer on deck. He has determined 
his latitude, figured up his dead reckoning, and set 
the Condor on her course. Sailing on a sea with- 
out icebergs, or other dangerous obstructions, he 
can go to sleep without any anxiety on his mind. 
But before lying down, he summons the cook, 
and gives orders for a dinner, to be dressed in the 
very best style the ship’s stores can furnish ; this 
in celebration of the event of their having sighted 


ani 

For a time, the Condor’s decks appear deserted. 
No one seen, save the helmsman, at the wheel, and 
the second-mate standing by his side. The sailors 
not on duty have betaken themselves to the fore- 
castle, or are lolling in their bunks; while those 
of the working-watch—with no work to do—have 
sought shady quarters, to escape from the sun’s 
heat, now excessive. For the wind has been 
gradually dying away, and is now so light that the 
vessel scarce makes steerage-way. 

Odd, though, the direction in which the breeze 
is now striking her. It is upon the starboard 
quarter, instead of the beam, as it should be; 
and as Captain Lantanas left it on going below. 
Since then the wind has not shifted, even a 
single | grog Therefore, the Condor must have 
changed her course! Beyond doubt has she done 
this, the man at the wheel having put the helm 
up, instead of down, causing her to draw closer 
to the land, in direct contradiction to the orders 
of her captain ! 

Is it ignorance on the steersman’s part? No; it 
cannot be. Gil Gomez is at the helm, and, being 
a tolerable seaman, should know how to handle it. 
Besides, Padilla is standing by; and the second- 
mate, whatever his moral qualities, is quite equal 
to the ‘conning’ of a ship. He cannot fail to 
observe that the barque is running too much in- 
shore, bly has he not obeyed the orders left by 
the captain | 

The words passing between the two tell why. 

‘You know all about the coast in there?’ 


queries Padilla, pointing to land looming up on 
the port-side. 

‘Every inch of it; at least, sufficient to make 
sure of a place where we can put in. That head- 
land rising the port-bow is Punta Marieta. We 
must stand well in, taking care not to round it 
before evening. If we did, and the breeze should 
blow off shore, which it will, we’d have trouble 
to make back. Therefore, we must hug close, and 
keep under shelter of the land. With this light 
wind, we won’t make much way before nightfall. 
Then, in the darkness, when they’re below at 
dinner, we can put about, and run along till we 
sight a likely landing-place.’ 

‘So far as being looked after by Lantanas, we 
need have no fear. To-day the cabin-dinner is to 
be a grand spread. I overheard his orders to that 
effect. He intends making things pleasant for his 
passengers before parting with them. As a matter 
of course, he’ll keep all night below—and get 
fuddled to boot, which may spare us some trouble. 
It looks like luck, doesn’t it ?’ 

‘Not much matter about that,’ rejoins Gomez ; 
‘it’ll have to end all the same. Only, as you 
say, the skipper below will make it a little 
easier, and save some unpleasantness in the way of 
blood-spilling. After dinner, the sefioritas are 
sure to come on deck. They’ve done so every 
night, and I hope they won’t make this one an 
exception. If Don Gregorio and the skipper stay 
below ’—— 

The dialogue is interrupted by the striking of 
bells, to summon the second dog-watch on duty. 
Soon as the change is effected, Harry Blew takes 
charge, Striker relieving Gomez at the wheel. 
Just at this instant, the head of Captain Lantanas 
shews above the coaming of the companion stair. 
Gomez, seeing him, darts back to the wheel, gives 
a strong pull at the spokes, Striker assisting him, 
so as to bring the barque’s head up, and the wind 
upon her beam. 

‘Good heavens!’ exclaims the skipper angrily, 
rushing up the companion stair, and out to the rail. 

What sees he there to evoke such an exclama- 
tion? A high promontory, almost abutting against 
the bows of his ship! At a glance he identifies it 
as Punta Marieta, for he knows the headland well; 
but also knows it should not be on the bow, had 
his instructions to the steersman been attended to. 

‘Que cosa?’ he cries in a bewildered way, 
rubbing his eyes, to make sure they are not 
deceiving him, then interrogating: ‘What does 
this mean, sir? You’ve been keeping too close 
inshore—the very contrary to what I commanded. 
Helm down—hard !’ 

He at the wheel obeys, bringing the barque 
as close to the wind as she can bear. Then the 
skipper, turning angrily upon him, demands to 
know why his first instructions have not been 
carried out, 

The ex-convict excuses himself, saying, that he 
has just commenced his ‘trick,’ and knows nothing 
of what has been done before. He is keeping the 
Condor on the same course she was in when he 
took her from the last steersman. 

The puzzled skipper again rubs his eyes, and 
takes a fresh look at the coast-line. He is asmuch 
mystified as ever. Still the mistake may have 
been his own; and as he can perceive there 
will be no difficulty in yet clearing the point, his 
anger cools down. 
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Soon the Condor, hauled close to the wind, 
regains her lost weatherway, sufficient for the 
doubling of Punta Marieta ; and before the last 
bells of the second dog-watch are sounded, she is 
in a fair course for rounding the cape. The diffi- 
culty has been removed by the wind veering sud- 
denly round to the opposite point of the compass. 
For it is now near night, an the land-breeze has 
commenced blowing off shore. Well acquainted 
with the coast, and noticing the change of wind, 
Captain Lantanas knows all danger is past; and 
with the tranquillity of his temper restored, he 
goes back into his cabin to join his passengers at 
dinner, which is just in the act of being served. 


THE ROYAL BENGAL TIGER. 


Most sportsmen, and all who are fond of adven- 
turous recitals, are tolerably familiar with the 
larger members of the Indian wild animals. Dr 
Fayrer, therefore, appeals to many readers when 
he puts forth a little book on the Royal Tiger,* 
a ferocious creature likely to come under the 
notice of the Prince of Wales in the course of his 
expedition ; hence a dissertation on the subject 
appears at a favourable time. As Dr Fayrer's book 
contains a concise life-history of the animal, and 
many interesting facts are collected together in 
it, we shall make no further apology for intro- 
ducing our readers to the tiger of Bengal, so fitly 
termed, from his size, strength, beauty, and feroc- 
ity, ‘ Royal’ (Tigris regalis), a very ‘king of cats.’ 

Most people possess a good general idea of the 
tiger, which has often been strengthened by seeing 
the animal in zoological gardens and the like. 
Were it nos that the lion acquires a certain 
majestic dignity from the presence of a mane, the 
tiger would at once be acknowledged as the head 
of the feline family. As it is, in India at least, 
in strength, size, activity, and beauty, he is far 
superior to the lion, which is only found at present 
in the north-west, in Gujerat and Cutch, and is 
regarded by Dr Fayrer as the outlying and degen- 
erate representative of his African kinsman. The 
peculiarly striped skin of the tiger, and the inten- 
sity of its bright rufous ground-hue, so exquisitely 
set off with white about the head, serve well 
enough as a superficial distinction ; but its tre- 
meas oa canine teeth, the immense development 
of muscles about its chin and head, and its massive 
fore-paws, as compared with the hind-feet, scien- 
tifically mark it off from other cats, In much of 
its anatomy, and especially in its habits, it is 
simply a huge cat, a monstrous and ferocious 
development of the sleek tabby that purs by the 
hearth in every English cottage. The sharp 
retractile claws, the stealthy tread, the vision 
adapted for activity either by day or by night, the 
acute senses of hearing and seeing which it pos- 
sesses, while that of smelling is comparatively 
feeble—these points at once shew the kinship ; 
while its cruel nature, and the loud amatory 
growls which the traveller encamped in the jungles 
frequently hears during the night, as the tiger 
calls its mate, irresistibly remind him of the cat 
tormenting the wretched mouse that has fallen 
into its clutches, and afterwards serenading its 
brethren on the tiles in the darkness. 


*The Royal Tiger of Bengal. By J. Fayrer, M.D., 
F.Z,S. London: Churchill 1875, 


Being a shy, morose animal, the tiger is usually 
found roaming about by himself; but at certain 
seasons his mate is sure to be not far from him. 
His favourite food consists of the ordinary domestic 
cattle, which are mostly, in the plains of India, 
weak and undersized creatures, When he cannot 
find these, he contents himself with the different 
deer of India and wild hogs ; occasionally preying 
on monkeys, pea-fowl, and even smaller animals. 
These are suddenly struck down, mostly during 
the night, seized by the throat, and dragged off 
into some secure spot in the neighbouring jungle, 
which is known as his ‘kill’ Here he eats what 
his appetite requires at once, and then leaving 
the carcase, retires to a smooth, trampled-down 
lair hard by (just as a hare lies in its ‘ form’), 
returning atter a period of sluggish repose to take 
another meal at the kill. This he repeats, says 
Dr Fayrer, for several days ; until the odour arising 
from decomposition, and the flocks of kites, vul- 
tures, crows, and adjutant birds, wheeling over it, 
or sitting hard by in a gorged state, proclaim his 
position to all. Then he shifts his hunting- 
ground, especially if it be the rainy season ; but if 
it be the summer heats, he does not move far 
from the patches of long grass which adjoin some 

ool or swamp, where he may bask in the shade 

wey f the day, and prowl by night round some 
neighbouring village, in hopes of securing an ox. 
One who is well acquainted with the tiger's habits, 
however, informs us that except in the very hottest 
weather, when water is very scarce, a tiger will not 
remain by its kill for more than twelve hours. 
In North and Central India, his wont is to drag 
the victim to the nearest stream, remain all 


night devouring it, sleep through the next day, 


and in the following night betake himself to fresh 
quarters. He rarely travels less than fifteen miles, 
and often twice that distance during a night. The 
tiger will easily consume a full-sized three-year- 
old buffalo in the course of a night, leaving nothing 
beyond his horns and hoofs, for his powerful teeth 
grind up the bones. Dr Fayrer quotes a recent 
instance of the animal’s power and ferocity: 
‘A tiger at a bound sprang from an elevation 
right among a herd of cattle, and in his spring 
struck down simultaneously a cow with each fore- 
foot. Both were disabled—one, he immediately 
killed, and began to devour, whilst the other 
wretched creature lay with its back broken by the 
tiger’s terrible blow within a few feet, watching 
the fate of its companion.’ 

If hard pressed for food, the tigress will desert 
her young, and even eat them. As for the 
young tigers, they are far more destructive than 
the old, killing three or four cows at a time, for 
the mere pleasure of killing, when they first set up 
in life for themselves ; whereas, an older tiger 
rarely kills more than one victim at a time, and 
this will last him for a period of two or three days, 
or even fora week. Buffaloes have an instinctive 
knowledge of the approach of a tiger, and exhibit 
rooted aversion to him, snorting and trampling up 
and down, and forming into circle to receive his 
attack on their horns, Their herdsman often takes 
refuge in the centre of this circle, and the tiger 
must content itself with a weak outlying animal, 
or retire altogether from such formidable an- 
tagonists. 

Much difference of statement exists as to the size 
attained by tigers, partly owing to the fact, that 
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the skin when removed is apt to stretch. Thus,| than they feared the creature when alive. The 


instances of tigers twelve feet, and even a few 
inches more, are on record. Dr Fayrer estimates 
the length of tigers from the nose to the tip of the 
tail as ranging from nine to twelve feet, though 
he deems one of ten feet by this measurement a 
large specimen. In height at the shoulder, the 
animal usually stands three and a half to four 
feet. Jerdon, in his Mammals of India, says ‘ the 
average size of a full-grown male tiger is from 
nine to nine and a half feet in length ; occasion- 
ally tigers are killed ten feet in length, and perhaps 
a few inches over ; but the stories of tigers eleven 
or twelve feet in length, which are so often heard, 
certainly require confirmation.’ A good sportsman 
told him the largest he had killed in the Dinage- 
pore district measured nine feet eight inches. 

Most people have noticed the fondness of stags 
for rubbing their antlers against trees, and scholars 
will recall Virgil’s account of the bull practising 
with his horns upon a tree before venturing on a 
combat with his rival ; the tiger is similarly fond 
of scratching the bark of trees, perhaps in order 
to keep his terrible claws in serviceable condition. 
Favourite trees in the jungles are deeply scored by 
these weapons. The Indian fig is especially chosen 
for this purpose, and may often be found deeply 
and vertically scratched from the height of ten or 
twelve feet above the ground. We remember a 
favourite cat thus utterly defacing the nicely 
bound back of a quarto in a library shelf next 
the floor, so remarkably does this whetting habit 
run through the feline family. 

In his nificent work on the Deadly Serpents 
(Thanatophidia) of India, Dr Fayrer caused some 
sensation by shewing that during the one year 1869, 
6219 deaths from snake-bite occurred in the 
Bengal Presidency alone, amongst a population of 
something more than forty-eight millions of souls. 
He now horrifies us with accounts of the devasta- 
tion caused by man-eating tigers, which occasion- 
ally cause villages, and even whole districts, to be 
deserted. In one instance in the Central Provinces 
a single tigress caused the desertion of thirteen 
villages, while two hundred and fifty square miles 
of country were thrown out of cultivation before 
the creature was shot. Another tigress in 1869 
killed one hundred and twenty-seven people, and 
stopped a public road for many weeks, before it too 
succumbed to an English sportsman. In 1868 the 
niagistrate of Godavery reported that part of the 
country overrun with tigers, no road safe, and 
that a tiger had recently charged a large body of 
villagers within a few hundred yards of the civil 
station, It is impossible to give accurate statis- 
tics for the whole of so vast a country as Hin- 
dustan, but Jerdon corroborates these statements 
by asserting that in the district east of Jubbul- 

ore, in 1856 and previous years, on an average 
etween two and’ three hundred villagers were 
killed annually. Tigers apparently develop into 
man-eaters when they are old se § sluggish, and 
the teeth are somewhat decayed. Preferring human 
flesh, they find, when once the awe natural to 
wild animals at the presence of man is shaken 
off, that he offers an easy and tempting prey. In 
some districts they abound ; while in others, as in 
Oude and Rohilcund, one is only heard of about 
every six years. The natives are extremely super- 
stitious respecting tigers, and in many parts dread 
the wrath of the slain tiger’s spirit almost more 


small clavicles or shoulder-bones, which are deeply 
imbedded in muscle, are esteemed valuable charms; 
while every sportsman, or, indeed, every one who 
is familiar with tiger-skins, knows how difficult it 
is to save the tiger’s claws. The whiskers too 
are immediately plucked out by the sportsman’s 
servants, on the tiger being shot, before their master 
can come up, as they are deemed a valuable love- 
philter. Those who are most rigorously honest in 
all other respects cannot refrain from thus mutilat- 
ing askin. On the spot where a tiger has slain a 
human being, in the district round Mirzapore, the 
natives erect a curious conical mound of earth, 
which is ornamented with some coloured wash for 
a coating, a few flowers, and one or more singularly 
shaped pieces of pottery. It is considered sacrilege 
to touch these, and once a year the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring villages visit the memorials, and 
worship there. 

The loss of life and property caused by tigers 
has aroused government to ap oint an officer in 
the Madras presidency qublly for the purpose 
of destroying them. In other parts, a reward: of 
five rupees (ten shillings) is paid for a tiger’s head, 
which stimulates the native shikarries to shoot 
them with spring-guns and arrows, or to trap and 

oison them. In Bengal Proper about twelve 
hundred tigers, of which about four per cent. are 
cubs, are killed annually; but by far the larger 
number of these fall to the rifles of European 
sportsmen. As tiger-hunting in our Indian do- 
minions forms great part of the picturesqueness and 
attractiveness of life in that country to English- 
men, we will conclutle by giving a few details of 
this exciting but dangerous sport. 

When it is remembered that besides the loss of 
life of which we have spoken, Captain Rogers 
assesses the loss of property which the ravages 
of the Indian carnivora entail at ten million 
pounds annually, it must be considered fortunate 
that tiger-shooting presents so many charms to 
its votaries. The animal is reported also to be 
increasing throughout India, doubtless owing to 
the general disarming of the natives after the 
Mutiny ; so that there is no fear lest its chase should 
soon die out. There are several modes of tiger- 
hunting popular in India. In Bengal, Central India, 
and the North-western Provinces, he is pursued 
into his native jungles by sportsmen mounted on 
elephants; or he is driven by the native beaters 
along defiles and woodland ways, where he is shot 
from platforms constructed in the trees which over- 
hang the path he must take. In Madras, Bombay, 
and South India generally, where but few elephants 
are kept, the tiger is often hunted on foot; but it is 
in this kind of sport that the most serious and 
fatal accidents occur, no foresight or readiness with 
fire-arms being always able to stop a wounded 
tiger’s rush, 

In shooting tigers from elephants, it is important 
to be well mounted. A good elephant, well, trained 
to the sport, will stand the tiger’s charge, and even 
rush to meet him ; then comes the rider’s chance 
to shoot him in a fatal spot ; else he often springs 
on the elephant and endeavours to reach its mahout 
(driver) or the sportsmen in the howdah. Acci- 
dents not unfrequently happen in the confusion 
which ensues, the elephant trumpeting and rushing 
about in pain and fear; while the occupants of the 
howdah are being lacerated by the tiger’s claws, or 
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endangered by their friends’ fire. Dr Fayrer gives 
an instance of a major, whose elephant, on being 
thus attacked and severely clawed, ran away, and 
dashed its howdah off under the boughs of the 
trees in its way. Both the major and the mahout, 
however, contrived to grasp and hang to an over- 
hanging branch, on to which the native soon 
pulled himself, and was in safety. The major, 
not being so active, hung for a minute, and then 
dropped, as it unfortunately happened, on to 
the wounded tiger, which, though paralysed by 
a shot in the spine, and unable to move its 
hind-quarters, seized the major with its fore- 
ws, and wreaked its rage upon him by deeply 
acerating one leg and biting the other still 
more severely. After spending some dreadful 
moments in the creature’s clutches, the major was 
released by his companion coming up and killing 
the®animal. Spite of his injuries and the ampu- 
tation of one leg, the major was able to return 
to England, and still, we hope, lives to tell of his 
unpleasant experiences. 
he more usual way of despatching tigers, how- 
ever, in the North-western Provinces is to place a 
bait for the creature, and then, on discovering its 
position, to have it driven past platforms erected 
in trees, from which it can be shot. There ismuch 
excitement and not a little spice of danger in the 
sport, as a tiger has been known to leap into such a 
machan, or platform, though it was luckily unten- 
anted at the time. A friend, learned in this mode 
of shooting, informs us that when a tiger is sus- 
pected to be in a district, a three-year-old buffalo is 
purchased and tethered securely in a path of the 
ungle. Any smaller bait would be taken by a 
eopard, while the tiger would decline a bigger 
buffalo. His lair is found by the natives next 
morning, where he reposes by his kill, having 
satiated his appetite. A council is held, and the 
sportsmen are placed in their machans, which are 
constructed in the defile where it is intended to 
drive the tiger. Then a large assemblage of beaters 
surround him, and noisily drive him onwards. 
Occasionally he manages to slip through the line ; 
but almost anything will turn him, unless he be 
old and cunning. A leaf, for instance, dropped 
from a tree into his path, will at once cause him 
to turn back. So he reaches the open ground 
before the machans, and is at once fired upon 
from them. Often he fights, and dies there; but 
sometimes he escapes into the jungle; and it 
is a dangerous task to follow him. He is left 
till next day, when a herd of buffaloes is driven 
in. As they detest a tiger, they enter fully into 
the sport; and finding him wounded, speedily kill 
him with their horns; or if he be dead, prance 
round him and toss about their horns. But the 
vitality of a tiger is great, and we know of one 


machan, and having its fore-arm broken, yet 
escaped, travelled thirteen miles, and was killed 
the same evening. 

We possess a tiger’s skull which was shot in this 
manner. He had killed and devoured a buffalo 
which had been fastened up for him over-night, 
and had been detected next day by the kites hover- 
ing round the remains of the feast. Two machans 
were erected near, in one of which the commis- 
sioner of the district was placed ; into the other and 
larger one ascended a friend and his wife. A gun 
was soon fired from the commissioner’s station ; 


which, after having thus been shot at from a|? 


but after much excitement it was found to have 
been the result of accident while he was arranging 
his rifles. Then commenced the beating, the shoot- 
ing, playing of tom-toms, &., which shewed. that 
the hunters were driving the game. At this 
moment our friend made the unpleasant discovery, 
that a hillock hard by completely commanded his 
platform ; should the tiger take it into his head 
to come that way, he might with ease spring into 
it. Fortunately, he soon appeared in the opposite 
direction, coming leisurely an the path, and was 
at once ‘dropped dead in his tracks’ by an explo- 
sive bullet hitting him full on his chest. 


RECENT HISTORY OF THE PITCAIRN 
ISLANDERS. 


A BRIEF notice of the Pitcairn Islanders in Dilke’s 
Greater Britain reminds us that there are still in 
existence two remnants of the once famous muti- 
neers of the Bownty—one in Pitcairn Island, in the 
vast South Seas; the other in Norfolk Island, in 
the Australian Seas. The readers of this Journal 
may perhaps remember the main incidents of this 
singularly interesting history, down to about the 
year 1850.* We then recounted how Captain Bligh, 
in H.M.S. Bounty, set out on a voyage of discovery 
to the South Seas in 1787; that in 1789 many of 
his crew, headed by Lieutenant Christian, muti- 
nied, forced him and eighteen of the crew into an 
open boat, and cast them adrift ; that after much 
suffering he and some of his companions reached 
England in 1790; and that in 1791 the govern- 
ment sent off Captain Edwards in the Pandora to 
seek out the mutineers and bring them home for 
trial. There came to light facts, one by one, 
shewing how Lieutenant Christian and his com- 
panions, after much quarrelling and fighting, 
settled down, some at Otaheite (Tahiti), and some 
at Toobonai, with Otaheitan women as wives. 
Captain Edwards captured the party at Otaheite, 
but did not know that the others were at Toobonai. 
Christian navigated the Bounty to Pitcairn Island, 
burnt the ship, and settled down finally at that 
island. Happily, there was a steady religious man, 
John Adams, among them, and he, after Chris- 
tian’s death, trained up a rising generation of 
mixed breeds, in habits of peaceful industry. How 
these Pitcairners increased and multiplied to a 
community of a hundred and fifty souls—simple, 
well-principled, and loyal to the English sover- 
eign—and how they came to have interviews occa- 
sionally with visitors from the outer world, our 
two former articles shewed. Let us now briefly 
touch on the incidents of the last quarter of a 
century. 

The year 1851 marked the beginning ofa series of 
roceedings destined to make an important change 
in the condition of the islanders—more than sixty 
years after the mutiny. A plan was formed to re- 
move them to another spot, under the dignified title 
of a colony, although small in dimensions, The 
Colonial Secretary in England, Sir John. Paking- 
ton, wrote despatches on the subject; and so did 
his ited Gel these ministers differed one from 
another concerning what it was best todo. Norfolk 
Island, near Australia, had for some time been 


* Chambers’s Journal, January 5, 1850, ‘The Pitcairn 
Islanders in 1849’—ibid., April 13, 1850, ‘ Letters from 
the Pitcairn Islanders.’ 
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used as a sort of prison or penal settlement for the 
more desperate among the convicts; it had not 
turned out satisfactorily; and the government 
conceived the idea of transferring the Pitcairners 
to that place as their future home. Accordingly, 
Sir William Denison, governor of New South 
Wales, took the subject into consideration, and 
decided that the removal might possibly be effected 
in 1854, The Pitcairners, now increased by the 
addition of grandchildren and great-grandchildren 
to a total of a hundred and seventy persons, 
expressed pleasure and thankfulness when they 
heard of the plan. The end was not yet, however; 
governments moved more slowly than the simple 
Pitcairners expected, 
A pleasant picture of this deeply tnteresting 
saa was presented in 1855, when Captain 
remantle, in H.M.S. Juno, touched at the island, 
to ascertain how far unity of opinion and wish 
revailed among the islanders. The Rev. Mr 
Nobbs, their pastor and schoolmaster (a few ‘ out- 
siders’ had reached them by this time), assembled 
them together, and read to them a description 
of Norfolk Island, and the terms of the Queen’s 
offer. A large majority at once assented to the 
proposal ; but some could not find heart to quit 
the only home they had ever known, albeit 
barely a mile in length. George Adams, a son 
of John Adams the mutineer, was among these. 
They were sensible of the Queen’s kindness ; they 
well knew that any further subdivision of the 
land of their tiny island would reduce the portion 
for each household or family to a mere patch 
scarcely worth cultivating ; but still they were 
loath to leave ‘ home,’ and make a perilous voyage 
over thousands of miles of ocean. At length, 
one hundred and fifty-three, out of a total of a 
hundred and eighty-seven souls, decided on Nor- 
folk Island. Captain Fremantle found them to be 
so affectionately attached one to another, that he 
believed they would all join when the time of 
departure arrived. He described them as a pious, 
unsophisticated, single-minded, cheerful, docile 
people ; his crew were never tired of rendering 
them little kindnesses, which the islanders re- 
turned in their own artless way. Whether at 
Pitcairn Island or Norfolk Island, they were 
delighted at the idea of being recognised subjects 
of Queen Victoria, 

In 1856 Sir William Denison chartered the 
ship Morayshire, to convey the descendants of the 
mutineers to Norfolk Island. Lieutenant Gregorie, 
R.N., managed the enterprise. He arrived at 
Pitcairn on 22d April, and found that the 
islanders had provided themselves with good 
store of sheets and packing-cases, in readiness for 
the grand flitting. All, though some of them 
unwillingly, had decided to go. They packed up 
everything likely to be useful, with a stock of 
swine, fowls, and fresh vegetables ; leaving a few 
head of live-stock to multiply as they might. 

It was a scene without parallel when, on 3d 
May, the islanders departed from Pitcairn; without 
parallel, for though the number was small, no 
community had ever before been reared under 
such remarkable circumstances, Sixty-six years 
after the mutineers of the Bounty first landed on 
the island, their descendants quitted it. The 
simple-hearted people were troubled with some of 
the miseries of a long ocean-voyage ; but they 
kept up cheerfully, the men and boys helping the 


sailors in any way that might be useful, the 
women and girls engaging in needle-work and 
domestic duties. An infant was born during this 
remarkable voyage ; and the little stranger received 
the names of Reuben Denison Christian. (The 
little community had only a dim knowledge of the 
fact, that Lieutenant Christian, grandfather or great- 
grandfather of this child, had been a lawless 
mutineer.) Theyonly sighted one island during 
the voyage ; it caused great excitement among the 
Pitcairners, being the first strange land the greater 
part of them had ever beheld. With the crew 
they were on excellent terms throughout, and 
harmony was never once disturbed. 

After a voyage extending over sixty-three degrees 
of longitude, the Morayshire arrived at its place of 
destination. What the Pitcairners felt at such an 
exciting time, we can hardly conceive in our present 
English mode of life: hopes, fears, wonderment, 
regrets followed in rapid succession, as the shores 
of Norfolk Island came into view ; and the people 
speculated whether Queen Victoria thought of them 
as anxiously as they thought of her. One hundred 
and ninety-four (including the ‘little stranger’) 
landed on the 8th of June. The government had 
set aside such buildings and store-sheds as might be 
immediately needed, leaving the people to provide 
better at leisure. Dr Selwyn, bis 3 of New Zea- 
land, paid them three or four friendly visits, taking 
such seeds and plants as might be useful to them ; 
and Mrs Selwyn stopped with them many weeks, 
ingratiating herself with them by kindnesses which 
easily won their hearts. Norfolk Island, small as 
it is, was raised to the dignity of a distinct colony, 
but under the charge of the Governor-general of 
New South Wales. In October of the same year, 
Captain Fremantle paid them a visit in the Juno, 
ne was pleased to find them progressing favour- 
ably. There were, however, many perplexities in 
the thoughts of the islanders. The long voyage and 
the change of scene had somewhat unsettled their 
habits. They marvelled at the contrast between 
the past and the present; at the vast size, as 
they deemed it, of the really small Norfolk Island ; 
at the largeness of the buildings; and at the 
amount of property made over to them. They 
were like children, almost bewildered with a sense 
of magnitude in all around them ; and displayed 
a kind of timid distrust of their own powers of 
appreciating what they saw. 

n the following year, Sir William Denison 
went over to see how the little colony prospered. 
He found their simple code of laws ee 
to their present position, and substituted a new 
code—a constitution, in fact. It almost excites a 
smile to hear of so formal an instrument as a con- 
stitution for a colony of only two hundred persons, 
with provisions relating to magistrates, councillors, 
doctors, chaplain, commissioners, a great seal, 
oaths of allegiance, public meetings, public works, 

ublic receipt and expenditure, judges, juries, legis- 

ation, punishments, fines, schools, and school- 
masters. There was a little dark spot, however ; 
the people had become somewhat indolent and 
improvident. The government had provided them 
amply with live-stock, seeds, plants, tools, agri- 
cultural implements, boats, and fishing apparatus ; 
and as their wants were simple and easily satisfied, 
the islanders felt no need for doing much work, 
nor ‘saving for a rainy day.” He saw evidence 
that they would be benefited by the instructions 
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of a millwright and smith, a shoemaker, a mason 
and plasterer, and a gardener or farmer ; and he 
planned the means for supplying these aids after a 
time. One great advantage was, that the moral 
conduct of the people remained as exemplary as 
ever ; the lessons taught by old John Adams had 
sunk deep and taken firm root. The whole adult 
pulation assembled to meet Sir William ; and 
. was struck with their general good looks. 
‘There were none who could be called strikingly 
handsome, but all had good features, well-developed 
foreheads, and an intelligent expression of counten- 
ance.’ Mr Lower could have added a new chapter 
to his History of Surnames, by a study of those 
which prevailed among the islanders. A census of 
the population revealed the names of the original 
mutineers of the Bounty over and over again: 
Christian, Adams, Young, Quintal, and M‘Coy, 
were one or other of them in almost every house. 
There were two hundred and twelve souls alto- 
gether, forming thirty-four families. Only one 
bachelor, Samuel M‘Coy, lived by himself; and 
there was an old spinster of sixty-four, Mary 
Christian. One family comprised Charles and 
Charlotte Christian and eleven sons and daughters. 
Matrimony was evidently in high favour, for there 
were only seven spinsters of marriageable age. 

By the year 1859, some of the older people 
began to have a yearning to return to their first 
home, Pitcairn Island ; and two families, number- 
ing seventeen persons, made the voyage in that 
year. The women generally shewed more of the 
qualities of their original Otaheitan mothers than 
of their English fathers, especially a passionate 
fondness for music and dancing; and were with 
some difficulty imbued with English notions of 
thrift, application, and mental exercise. 

Another official visit, in 1862, led to the follow- 
ing report : ‘On the whole, I am clearly of opinion 
that as large a measure of success has attended the 
removal of the Pitcairn Islanders to Norfolk Island 
as could well have been expected. The people are 
not much given to steady and continuous labour ; 
but, on the other hand, it must be recollected that 
the climate indisposes to exertion, and they have 
not the stimulus of want to prompt them to toil. 
The people live in security and abundance, attend 
divine worship regularly, and are free from all 
those foul practices and baneful superstitions 
which render the occupants of too many of the 
lovely islands of the Pacific licentious,’ 

Occasional notices in later years shew that there 
is a little interfusion of new blood among them, by 
marriage with English persons from Australia and 
New Zealand. Some, moreover, have gone back to 
their own tiny island. When Sir C. W. Dilke was 
collecting materials for his Greater Britain, he 
made a brief stay at Pitcairn Island. The Union- 
jack was espied on shore; canoes pulled off to 
the ship, laden with oranges and bananas ; three 
men nimbly came on board; and one of them, 
without any embarrassment in manner or speech, 
gare the captain’s hand, and said: ‘How do you 

o, captain ?”—How’s Victoria?’ The Queen of 
the British Empire lived in their hearts, although 
they had never seen her. It appeared that fifty- 
two of the Pitcairners had found their way back 
from Norfolk Island, but that some difficulty had 
arisen about ownership of bits of land, the late 
comers interfering somewhat with the early comers. 
The handful of people traded occasionally with 


passing ships, exchanging fruit and poultry for 
cloth and tobacco. Wine and spirits they knew 
nothing about. The old familiar names of Adams 
and Young were prevalent, Some lady-passengers 
in the ship sent a blue silk dress to a Mrs Adams, 
and a red-and-brown tartan to a Mrs Young. 
Young was also the name of the magistrate, a sort 
of small viceroy to represent the Queen. One of 
the most interesting points connected with the 
brief interview (none of the crew or passengers 
appear to have landed on the island) was, that the 
three islanders inquired earnestly for any recent 
English periodicals! Here was the old Saxon 
voice speaking out again, on a speck of land 
amid the vast ocean. 

Thus it is, then. The mutineers of the Bounty, 
or such of them as escaped violent deaths, inter- 
married with Otaheitan women ; and their descend- 
ants, morally pure to a most unusual extent, now 
inhabit two widely distant bits of land—Norfolk 
Island in the Australian Seas, and Pitcairn Island 
in the South Seas—both alike rejoicing to call 
themselves subjects of Queen Victoria. 


SPREAD OF INFECTION. 


Our recent article on the ‘ Curiosities of Infection,’ 
has been the means of bringing us a paper on the 
same subject, by a gentleman who has given much 
attention to the subject, and whose observations 
seem worthy of general perusal. His remarks 
are as follows: 

The mysterious outbreak of scarlatina among the 
distinguished guests who attended a recent fashion- 
able dinner-party in London, may produce some 
beneficial results, should it draw more general atten- 
tion to the laws pertaining to the communication 
of this and kindred preventable diseases, and 
induce the medical profession to bestow more 
observation on one important matter, perhaps too 
much overlooked at present—namely, the discovery 
of the various periods of time that all convalescents 
from infectious and contagious diseases continue to 
carry about with them the seeds of these diseases, 
to sow them broadcast among their healthy but 
susceptible brothers and sisters. 

Properly considered, the warnings of disease are 
beneficent in character, and if disregarded, we have 
only ourselves to blame. It is an important duty 
to trace out the laws that govern the transmission 
of infectious and contagious diseases, these being, 
perhaps, the most obscure and mysterious of any 
laws with which we are surrounded. If a solitary 
weed gets into a garden, it may reproduce a hundred 
that will replant themselves and grow in the sur- 
rounding soil, after the original plant has withered 
away ; and, similarly, a disease may strike root in 
the human system, mature itself there, and leave 
the system to resume its normal condition. But, 
during this process, the original seed has multiplied 
itself considerably, and the system in which it has 
flourished resumes its pristine health, only after it 
has thrown off all these products, And if, while it 
is throwing them off, the convalescent is permitted 
to associate with his fellows, these seeds are certain 
to reproduce the same disease in those who may be 
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so unfortunate as to come into contact with them. 
This may be one of the laws regulating the propaga- 
tion of scarlatina, typhus, and other ‘ pestilences that 
walk in darkness ;’ and the rational precaution of 
‘Outside the camp with them!’ at once suggests 
itself. 

A too common impression prevails that the danger 
of contagion from a scarlatina convalescent is ended 
in two or three weeks ; and, consequently, children 
are sent back to school, or young women to milk 
cows or attend to dairies, after an isolation of about 
this length of time, though this is just when they 
are likely to be throwing off the seeds of the 
disease in their most dangerous and virulent form. 
Some have found, to their sorrow, that six and nine 
weeks are not too long to isolate scarlatina con- 
valescents ; and perhaps we would not do wrong 
to isolate all convalescents from scarlatina, typhus, 
&c. for three months ; as it is much better, in such 
cases, where the health and lives of thousands 
are at stake, to err on the safe than on the 
unsafe side ; and the cost of keeping a minimum 
of convalescents for three months would be a 
bagatelle, when compared with the happy immun- 
ity from contagion that would be secured to the 
public at large. It is the want of this simple pre- 
caution that is causing so many serious outbreaks 
of scarlatina in our public and national schools, 
resulting, in many cases, in the closing of the 
schools to stamp it out. How much easier would 
it be to isolate the original patient as soon as the 
disease appears, and continue this quarantine, when 
convalescence ensues, for three months, and by this 
means prevent the disease from ever assuming any 
alarming dimensions, 

With these considerations before us, we may 
return to the outbreak of scarlatina at the dinner- 
party in London, and endeavour to ascertain what 
might be the most likely channel of communica- 
tion. Suspicion was directed at first to the 
table-linen, cases being known or suspected where 
the germs of this disease have been transmitted 
through laundries from one family to another. 
But in this remarkable case, the table-linen, 
though first suspected, was exonerated from all 
blame, when it was noticed that one of those 
who had taken the disease had not been in the 
dining-room at all, but had taken tea with the 
company in the drawing-room. This at once 
brought the cream under suspicion; and upon 
investigation it was discovered that one of the 
maids engaged in the dairy from which the cream 
had been obtained, had recently had the disease. 
Now, milk or cream, as has been frequently proved, 
is a very common vehicle for the conveyance of 
contagious germs; it has so many opportunities, 
and such a capability, of absorbing them. Here, 
then, perhaps, may be the first link in the 
chain that carried scarlatina to nearly a score of 
guests at a dinner-table, all unconscious that the 
seeds of a serious disease were lurking in the 
cream-jug, waiting to be taken into their systems 
to lay them prostrate. 


Cases are known where the germs of this disease 
have got into milk through the cows being milked 
by scarlatina convalescents, when the fine particles 
of the peeled skin are supposed to have fallen into 
the milk, thus polluting it with the contagious 
germs. In other cases, the wells from which the 
water had been taken to wash the bowls, &c. have 
been blamed ; the theory being, that the discharges 
from patients had found their way into the wells, 
and in this roundabout way the dangerous germs 
had at length got into the milk. 

There are still other ways in which these 
mysterious germs may find a lurking-place in 
milk. Dr Squire, Secretary of the Epidemiological 
Society of London, in a paper read before that 
Society, and published in Public Health, March 25, 
1875, draws special attention to the imperceptible 
emanations that are given off by the lungs and 
pores of scarlatina convalescents ; and, according 
to his opinion, these are more seriously contagious 
than the decomposed cuticle, that comes away 


during the process of desquamation. Taking this | 


opinion into account, we can understand how 
liable milk and cream are to be the recipients of 
these contagious emanations. Any milk exposed, 


as already described, in open bowls, in the vicinity | 


of a scarlatina convalescent, will be continually 
absorbing these emanations ; and where it is the 
belief that all contagion has left convalescents in 
two to three weeks, and these are permitted to 
assist in, or look after, a dairy, the danger must 
be very seriously increased. 

In many dairies, it is the practice to blow the 
cream off the surface of the milk with the mouth, 
and when we connect this filthy practice with Dr 
Squire’s opinion—that the lungs give off the most 
virulent of the contagious matter, it becomes clear 
that cream may absorb this in greater quantity, 
and in a concentrated state, and that, consequently, 
all scarlatina convalescents should be rigorously 
excluded from dairies, as well as from the milking 
of cows, for three months at the very least. We 
know a case where the attendant on some cows 
took scarlatina, and their owner forbade him from 
going near either the cows or the milk for nearly 
four months, 

We have had to refer to wells. These are 
ascertained vehicles of contagion for several 
diseases—cholera, diarrhoea, scarlatina, typhoid 
fever, &c.; and though they have, in consequence, 
been generally condemned, and many shut up, it 
does not follow that this old means of obtaining 
a pure supply of water at small cost is past redemp- 
tion. It is perhaps too much the practice to con- 
demn a system because thoughtless or ignorant 

ople have carried it out carelessly or improperly, 
and if recently constructed — and wells were 
all examined, it might be found that it is only since 
the introduction of the ‘cheap and nasty’ element 
into their construction, that they have become 
dangerous. As modern pump-wells are built, the 
joints of the stone or brick shaft are not cemented 
at all, though they ought to be, to make the whole 
perfectly bottle-tight, and insure that all surface 
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or polluted water, before finding its way into the 
well, has undergone the purifying process of per- 
colation through the soil and gravel to the very 
bottom. Instead of this, the brick or stone work 
is built without mortar or cement; and, conse- 
uently, every joint becomes a drain to convey 
the surface-water, sewage, &c. into the well; and 
what was intended to be, and might be, a well of 
life-giving water, has, to save a few pounds, been 
transformed into a death-giving cesspool. 

We had an opportunity of seeing one of these 
wells opened recently that had several cases of 
typhoid fever laid to its charge’; and the verdict 
that had been given was, to take out the pump 
and close the well. This well was some twenty to 
thirty feet deep, built of stone, and every joint was 

ping open. Through these openings the sewage 
rom some neighbouring gutters, ash-pits, &c. 
was trickling and falling to the bottom, leaving 
a slimy discoloured track on the stones as it de- 
scended. When a drop of Condy’s Fluid was put 
into a = of the water, it sank to the bottom, 
coloured like an emerald. 

While inspecting this well, the idea occurred to 
us that this shaft might be utilised at a very small 
outlay, and a pump put into it qualified to give 
= pure water, were a cast-iron pipe, per- 
ectly water-tight, to be placed in it, and all the 
space between the pipe and the stone-work filled 
up with gravel, earth, and any good filtering mate- 
rial. The surface-water would all get freed from 


| its organic impurities before it could reach the 


bottom of the pipe, and the water drawn up by 
the action of the pump would be quite safe for 
domestic and drinking purposes. 

All that appears to be requisite for obtaining 
water free from surface pollution is to carry down 
an iron pipe (like the Abyssinian or American 
pump) to such a depth as will allow of proper 
filtration for the surface-water. Every pump of 
this description would have nature’s own filter- 
bed in the soil and gravel surrounding it; and this 
system, enlarged, might be successfully employed 
for the water-supply of all our cities and towns 
situated upon, or near suitable rivers. One or 
several large iron pipes (according to the supply 
required) could be sunk in the soil and gravel near 
the margin of the river, care being taken to select 
a spot where the gravel was deep, and had an 
underground, uninterrupted, and deep layer of 
gravel, connecting it with the bed of the river. In 
this place the pipes could be screwed down as far 
as might be found necessary to obtain a plentiful 
supply of water. This will usually be found after 
a certain depth below the river-bed has been 
attained. When a depth sufficient to obtain the 
supply has been reached, all that remains is to 
apply pumping apparatus to the top of the pipe, 
and a constant stream of pure water, filtered 
by the river’s own bed of gravel, &c. is the result. 
To save cost, a small pump, say one or two 
inches in the bore—on the American or Abyssinian 
system—might be used as a ‘prospector’ of the 
ground, and when the best site had been dis- 
covered, the work could proceed on the larger 


e. 

If a pure and plentiful supply of water, on the 
large or small scale, could be procured in this way, 
all surface drainage and sewage pollutions would 
be avoided, and our population protected from 


=a of the unnecessary disease, suffering, and | afternoon of the next day, which is Saturday. 


death that now afflict them. The practice of 
drawing supplies of water from pump-wells, in 
villages, has over and over again been proved 
to be all wrong. No such practice should exist. 
Usually, however, it is not the fault of the local 
medical practitioners, or of the magisterial author- 
ities, that pump-wells continue in daily use; 
but of the inhabitants generally, who dread the 
imposition of rates to secure not only a proper sys- 
tem of drainage, but of water-supply from pure 
sources, Evidently, there are pa who would 
prefer exposing themselves and their families to 
deadly contagion and premature death, rather than 
ay a tax of so small a sum as a shilling a year. 
n such cases, there ought to be a peremptory appli- 
eation of the law by public officers of health, 


FOOTBALL. 
BY AN OBSERVANT FOREIGNER. 


THERE was a time when I regarded Poland as a 
land of patriotic heroes ; but after living for a 
few months among the Hebrews of Warsaw, I 
began to see reasons for altering my opinion. At 
another period of my life I looked upon Italy, 
from a distance, as the abode of sunshine, art, 
and pleasure; but after living among brigands 
for nearly three weeks, I returned to my native 
France a wiser although a poorer man. I had 
discovered that hearsay, unless softened down by 
the admixture of a large grain of salt, should not be 
taken as truth, and that what is ordinarily called 
Romance, resolves itself, upon actual acquaintance, 
into the least attractive forms of villainy, im- 
morality, extortion, and dirt. Although my eyes 
had thus been on two occasions opened by a pro- 
cess of painful experience, I could not altogether 
rid myself of an idea that Utopia existed some- 
where or other for me ; and where should it await 
me, I asked, if not in merry England. So I deter- 
mined to explore the mysteries of England. We 
steamed up the Thames in a fog, thickened by the 
melancholy gloom of oo smoke, and broken 
in one place by a dull red spot, which, I was 
informed, denoted the place where the island sun 
ought tobe. It was three o’clock in the afternoon, 
but it was nearly dark ; and along the river-side 
the gas-lamps were already lighted, when I went 
ashore and waited until my baggage was hurled 
ell-mell upon the quay. After certain formalities 
had been gone through, I drove to the house of an 
English friend in Kensington, and soon had the 
pleasure of finding myself in one of the much- 
vaunted ‘sweet homes’ of England. Ah! there 
are carpets everywhere, and gas and water upon 
every floor. And there are great, guillotine- 
like windows opening on to balconies covered 
with pots of smoky flowers. Inside, everything 
has its covering or ornament. The pianoforte is 
surmounted by a mat, on which rests a bust of 
some German composer; and the chairs and 
lounges are clothed with lace, In the fire-place 
is a fire hot enough to roast a cow; and at its 
side are three steel utensils, which remind me of 
instruments of torture; and a coal-scuttle of the 
size of a bath, 

But these things must not delay me, for my 
host, knowing that I have come to explore, has 
suggested that we go to see a football match on the 
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FOOTBALL. 
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Saturday afternoon is, it . > the great holi- 
day of the English nation. Most of the shops are 
closed, many of the theatres are open, and amuse- 
ment becomes the sole aim of the people whom the 
First Napoleon called ‘a nation of shopkeepers.’ 
At one o'clock my friend and I set out for 
Clapham, where the football match is to be played. 
We go by train. My friend, by the way, tells me 
that football is a national pastime, and that 
it is universal throughout the country. It is, 
he says, as popular, or more so than cricket. 
Although it is damp and cold, I feel myself elated 
at the prospect of seeing the sport, especially as 
in the compartment with us are two fair-haired 
young men, who, I am informed, are going to take 
part in the game, They wear thick scarlet stock- 


‘ ings of woollen, and knickerbockers of white 
| flannel. Above, they are enveloped in a short, 
| heavy coat. They have no cravats, and on their 


heads they have small caps of scarlet velvet with 
tassels of silver. One of them carries a large ball 
of leather, not just quite round, and which seems 
very hard, but is wonderfully light. They are 
good enough to allow me to examine it. I dis- 
cover that it is tightly laced up with leather thongs 
over an inner case of india-rubber, which, I am 
_ is inflated by the breath until it becomes very 


rd. 

At Clapham Junction we alight, and proceed to 
the common, a large open space covered with turf, 
on which are a few trees. The situation is pic- 
turesque, and there is a pleasant breeze ; but the 
air is damp, and there is much fog. 

A certain space having been marked out by 
small flags, two tall poles are erected at both ends 
of the course, and between them is stretched a 
piece of tape at a height from the ground of four 
or five métres. The fength of the course is about 
one hundred and twenty métres, and its breadth 
about eighty. The object of the game is to send 
the ball between the two posts at the end of the 
ground possessed by the enemy. 

There are many people on the common, and it 
appears that more than one match is about to be 

ayed. All the players have not yet arrived ; so 
T wolks about with my friend to keep myself warm. 
At a stall is a man who sells hot coffee and ices. 
The mixture is curious, but the man is not 
alarmed, and beats his chest with his hands, in 
order to warm himself, for the wind is brisk in 
the centre of the common. 

Suddenly there is a shout, and the Players, who 
have all arrived while I have been drinking my 
cup of execrable coffee, divest themselves of their 
coats, and allow me to see that their bodies are 
covered by thick, close-fitting ‘jerseys’ I also 
notice that all the young men wear heavy boots. 
The game is about to commence. 

On each side the players arrange themselves in 
front of the two tall poles, which my friend tells 
me are called the ‘goals.’ The members of one 
party wear scarlet jerseys, caps, and stockings ; 
those of the other, blue. The effect is enchanting, 
for each one is strong, and has his biceps well 
developed. The leader of the ‘ blues’ advances to 
the centre of the course with the ball, and with 
his heel makes an indentation in the ground, in 
which he places the inflated leather. Then he 
looks back, to see that his followers are prepared, 
and gives some directions, which the force of the 
breeze prevents me hearing. In the meantime, 


we, the spectators, retire a short distance, and 
wait. 

When his men are all satisfactorily arranged, the 
leader of the ‘blues’ steps back a few paces, and 
then, quickly running forward, deals the ball a 
blow with his foot, which sends it high in the 
air in the direction of the ‘reds’ At the same 
moment the ‘reds’ run toward him with a shout, 
and one of them catches the ball in his arms. I 
am growing interested! Football is a noble sport! 
The ‘red’ who has seized the ball places it under 
his right arm, and charges towards the ‘blues’ 
with great precipitation, followed by nearly the 
whole of his comrades, who upset all the ‘ blues’ 
with whom they meet. But, alas! my champion 
has been caught by a ‘blue, who with great dex- 
terity has seized him by the jersey, and caused 
him to perform a pirouette, which ends in his fall 
on the ground. eon the jersey is torn, and 
the courageous player lies on his bare back under 
a mountain of friends and foes, struggling to retain 
possession of the ball. There are young ladies 
watching the sport, but they are not perturbed at 
the spectacle of the torn jersey. They only 
laugh, and clap their hands with the excitement. 
And this is English modesty! But the struggle 
on the ground continues ; I can no longer distin- 
guish the forms of the players; they are covered 
with mud ; and of the ‘red’ who held the ball, 
only his stockings and boots are visible. He will 
be crushed! But no! I heard him cry plain- 
tively from the midst of the mass, and his com- 
rades disentangle themselves, and aid him to rise. 
He still holds the ball ; and as he rises, he places 
it between his feet, and with his hands attempts to 
re-arrange his torn jersey. His comrades on both 
sides assist him. They are friendly and amiable. 
Surely they must be very good-tempered. But 
what is this ? The players crowd round the unfor- 
tunate ‘red’ once more, supporting each other, 
while the possessor of the ball places it carefully 
within the circle formed by their muddy feet. 
Alas! they will kill each other. What terrible 
kicks! I can hear them; but I cannot see, for all 
the players are again, for some moments, mixed in 
inextricable confusion. I ask my friend if any one 
is hurt. He tells me coolly that this is only a 
‘hack through, and that no one is very much 
hurt. Truly these English can suffer. 

But now the ball has escaped from the crowd of 
feet, and is rolling across the course towards the goal 
of the ‘reds.’ A ‘red’ seizes it once more in his 
arms ; but he is immediately kicked by a ‘blue’ 
until he falls and drops it. He is hurt, for there is 
blood on his lips, and he does not rise. It is horri- 
ble! There is a crowd at once, and a comrade goes 
for water to the coffee-stall, Ah! he is very pale, 
as he lies there on the grass. I ask my friend if he 
will die. He says that the ‘red’ has only broken 
a rib. I think that the ‘blue’ did it, but I am 
silent, for I am sick. Now the victim is carried 
away, and the game proceeds as before ; but I tell 
my friend that I have seen sufficient of his national 
pastime, and that I am ready to return with him 
to home. 

In the train. he informs me that in England 
there are several kinds of football, each played 
in a different manner. What we have witnessed 
is the ‘Rugby game.’ It is the favourite mode of 
playing at many places. I am silent, for have not 
my ideas of the chivalrous nature of sympathetic 
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Englishmen received a rude shock? I had heard 
that the national pastimes were healthy and in- 
vigorating. I am convinced that one of them at 
least is brutal. 


THE STORAGE OF EXPLOSIVES. 


Some time ago, we noticed various inventions for 
the safe storage of gunpowder, and alluded inci- 
dentally to a device of W. H. Chambers, Deputy- 
commissary of Her Majesty’s Control Department, 
that promised to secure perfect safety against ex- 
plosion—in effect, a plan, so to speak, of rendering 
gunpowder fireproof. Since then, the invention 
has Som thoroughly tested, and become the subject 
of a patent. The following account of experiments 
to test the magazine or vessel containing the ex- 
plosive material has just appeared in the Times 
newspaper. It will be read with interest by those 
who require to keep gunpowder on their premises, 
and also by public bodies who have to adopt 
means for guarding against explosion. 

‘The magazine is cylindrical or drum-shaped in 
form, and can be made of any required size, so as 
to conform to the exigences of transport, and at 
the same time to be useful in storage. It consists 
of an outer casing of galvanised sheet-iron, pierced 
with several small holes, through which any mois- 
ture or steam may escape from the body of the 
magazine when subjected to great heat, the holes 
being plugged with red-lead. Next comes a lining 
of = down of Paris in a concrete state one inch 
thick, and coated on its interior surface with a thin 
layer of Portland cement. Inside this again is a 
14-inch thickness of plaster of Paris in powder and 
well pressed down. An intermediate casing of 
thin sheet-iron, galvanised, comes next, within 
which is a one-inch thickness of ground cork ; 
and, finally, an inner lining of sheet-zinc. This 
forms the sides and bottom of the magazine, the 
lid being similarly constructed, and either screwed 
bodily into the mouth of the drum, so as to be 
easily removable, or hinged to it. In either case 
the lid is provided with proper fastenings, and the 
meeting a es of the lid and body are hermetically 
sealed. e ng og magazines measure about 
thirty-two inches in height, with a diameter of 
twenty-eight inches, outside measurement; being 
but little larger than the portable magazines at 
present in use. The effect of this method of con- 
struction is to obtain a very low conducting power 
—so low that, on exposing a magazine to the heat 
of a fire sufficiently fierce to bring the outer casing 
to a welding heat, the temperature in the interior 
is raised to from 214° to 219° Fahrenheit only. 
Another result is that, while practically fire-proof, 
the magazine is also damp-proof. On exposing 
the magazine to heat, the contained powder remains 
uninjured, instead of being spoilt, as in some cases 
it is, by the vaporisation of chemicals, with the 
object of rendering the contents inexplosive. 
Before patenting his invention, Mr Chambers took 
the precaution to test his system. The tests were 
made by Messrs Miller and Herbert, engineers, of 
Heriotfield Works, Edinburgh. In test No, 1 a 
model drum-shaped magazine was made use of, 
which was composed of an outer iron skin, then 

laster of Paris in powder, 1} inch thick, then an 
intermediate iron skin lined with concrete plaster 
of Paris one inch thick. Inside this drum some 
gunpowder was placed, and the drum was then 


immersed for twenty-four hours in a tank of water. 
Upon examination the powder was found to be 
perfectly dry, and no moisture whatever was indi- 
cated inside the magazine. Test No. 2 consisted 
in placing the same cylinder with the same powder 
in it in a plumber’s fire for four and a half hours, a 
fierce fire being maintained meanwhile by the fan- 
blast. It was then removed from the fire, and left 
to cool; and when opened, the gunpowder was 
found perfectly good. In test No. 3 the same 
cylinder was placed in a smith’s forge, a registering 
thermometer being placed inside. The cylinder 
remained in the forge until every part of the outer 
casing had become red-hot, a portion of it being at 
a welding heat, a strong fan-blast having been 
maintained the whole time. Upon examination 
the thermometer was found to have registered 
219° Fahrenheit. The gunpowder was placed in 
the cylinder the moment the thermometer was 
withdrawn, but was not ignited, Upon dropping 
a lighted paper into the magazine, however, 
the gunpowder exploded, shewing that it had 
not suffered deterioration from the previous ex- 
periments, In test No. 4 a closed cylinder three 
inches thick, and composed of the non-conducting 
material only, without the iron casing, was kept 
in a reverberatory furnace for one hour and fifty 
minutes, a thermometer being placed inside. The 
exterior was exposed to a white-heat, which cracked 
the surface for about half an inch deep. The ther- 
mometer, however, registered an interior tempera- 
ture of only 215°. a the final trial a cylinder 
was used composed of two inches of plaster of Paris, 
half an inch of cork, one inch of plaster of Paris, 
and again half an inch of cork, the lid being made 
in the same way, no metal being used. This 
cylinder was kept in a reverberatory furnace for 
two hours, at the end of which time the outer wall 
was cracked, as before, but the cork remained 
intact, the thermometer registering 214°’ 


THE STRANGERS GRAVE. 


He sleeps within a nameless grave, 
Where Spring's luxuriant blossoms wave, 
For Summer's reign is nigh. 
The solitude around his tomb 
Is beautiful as Eden’s bloom 
Ere beauty learned to die. 


Her fairest and most fragrant flowers 

Kind May in bright profusion showers 
Upon that lovely spot ; 

Where the sick heart and weary head 

Rest in their last dark, narrow bed, 
Forgetting and forgot. 


No drooping mourners kneel beside 
That lonely grave at even-tide, 
And bathe it with their tears ; 
But oft the balmy dews of night 
Lave it in pity, when the light 
Of kindling stars appears. 


No loved ones breathe the holy prayer, 
But Nature’s incense fills the air, 
And seeks the distant sky. 
Her artless hymn the song-bird sings, 
The dreamy hum of insect wings, 
Are prayers that never die. 
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